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plates to break up the pulp and to assist in catching the amalgam and " float '? gold.
The first method is undoubtedly the best for ensuring contact, but the operation is tedious, and, in most cases, unnecessary. As to the relative merits of the last two methods, the great majority of metallurgists are advocates of the superiority of the plates. They point out that in a mercury bath, in spite of the first impression to the contrary felt by every one on approaching the subject, contact with the ore is very difficult to obtain. If wet pulp is introduced at the bottom of a bath of mercury, it rises to the surface in lumps, surrounded by films of water, and dry pulp is still more effectively protected from contact with the mercury by films of air. If a thin stream of pulp is run over the surface of a bath of mercury of sufficient size, the chances of the particles of gold coming in contact with the quicksilver (by settling through the stream) are greatly improved, but in this-case the more convenient copper plate could be substituted for the bath.. Moreover, it is well known that rich gold or silver amalgam catches gold more readily than pure mercury, and, whilst the surface of the plates can be readily covered with such pasty amalgam, it would involve a larger and unnecessary sinking of capital to keep any considerable percentage of precious metals in the baths. For these reasons, and for the practical reason that plates are found to work better than baths, the use of the latter has been gradually more and more restricted, until they are now only to be found in narrow wells and rifles for the purpose of catching hard amalgam and floured mercury, and as purely supplementary aids to the plates, whilst they are sometimes dispensed with altogether. When a proper disposition of the plates is made, it is rare to find amalgamable gold escaping into the tailing.. Even if the latter contain several pennyweights of gold to the ton, this does, not show that the amalgamation effected on the plates is unsatisfactory,, and, where tailing has to be reground or roasted, or treated in any way that may alter the condition of the gold, before a further extraction by mercury is obtained, no proof is afforded that the plates are not doing their work.order, so that it is usually advantageous to save (lie extra, trouble and labour, caused by looking after and clcaning-up inside, plates, by putting all the plates outside. This has boon the experience in a number of mills, including that of the Montana, (lompany, when1, the inside plates have been entirely discarded.
